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Ecumenical thinking goes on 
A session at the Federation Ecumenical Consultation 
at Biévres, France 


Winter months are travelling months for the Federation secretaries and much of ~ 
ees: the time the office in Geneva has been almost deserted. i || 
vices Philippe Maury attended several conferences in Sweden at the beginning of 

January : the winter meeting of the Free Church §.C.M. at Linding6 near Stockholm, — 
eee the winter meeting of the Church of Sweden S.C.M. in the well-known, historic centre — 
, of Sigtuna, and finally the beginning of the Scandinavian S.C.M.s Leaders’ Confer- 
ence, also at Sigtuna. ~ a 

On January 21 all the Federation secretaries, with the exception of K. H. Ting 3 
who was delayed by passport difficulties, met, together with Robert Mackie, Federa- 
tion chairman, and Leila Anderson and Hiel Bollinger, Federation treasurers, for the 
% regular Officers’ Meeting, held this year at the headquarters of the French S.C.M. — 
ea at Biévres near Paris. One of the most important decisions made by the Officers was — 
aay to invite Valdo Galland of Uruguay, son of pastor Emmanual Galland, pioneer of — 
; S.C.M. work in Latin America thirty years ago, to join the Federation staff on June 1, _ 

1951. One of his first responsibilities will be the preparation of the Latin American _ 
Leaders’ Training Conference of the Federation to be held in South America early 
in 1952. After three days of intense discussion and fruitful work the officers were 
joined by representatives of S.C.M.s from Europe, America and Asia for the annual ~ 
Ecumenical Consultation, held under the chairmanship of Dr. Visser *t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council of Churches. 

Following the Consultation, Marie-Jeanne de Haller, Bill Nicholls and Philippe _ 
Maury, together with Leila Anderson and Hiel Bollinger, participated in the meeting 


Time out for tea at Biévres 
Philippe Maury, Hiel Bollinger, Leila Anderson, Valdo Galland 
and Robert Mackie 


_ of the European Council of S.C.M. general secretaries held at the National Youth 
_ Centre at Genval, near Brussels, Belgium. 

In February Keith Bridston visited Austria, first for a well-deserved vacation and 
later to visit the various S.C.M. branches there. K.H. Ting has been in France 
meeting with S.C.M. members in the three university centres of Montpellier, Mar- 
seilles and Grenoble. Immediately after the meeting in Genval, Bill Nicholls made 
a tour of the Belgian, Dutch and Danish S.C.M.s. All three secretaries are expected 

_ back in Geneva the beginning of March. 
_ Kyaw Than said goodbye to Europe after the Ecumenical Consultation. His col- 
leagues on the staff and two Federation officers wished him godspeed as he boarded 
the plane leaving Paris for India. He visited in Travancore with M. M. Thomas, one 
of the Federation Asian vice-chairmen, and planned his work for the coming months. 
He also visited the headquarters of the Indian S.C.M. in Bangalore before returning 
to his home in Burma. 

* Although Winburn Thomas’s staff appointment is officially ended, he has conti- 
nued to render service to the Federation by working in the Philippines while waiting 
to take up his new assignment in Indonesia. : 

Not many travels are scheduled for March and April. It will be a period of study 
and office work in both Geneva and Rangoon. However, at the beginning of April 
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Missions and Evangelism, and a session of the World Christian Youth Commission, 
_in preparation for the world conference to be held at the end of 1952 in India. 


NEWS LETTER 


‘ Dear Reader, 


I am writing to you once again in this number of the News Sheet about 
_ the Federation’s ecumenical concern. The main form which this work, for 
_ which I am the secretary principally responsible, has taken in the last year 
has been to follow up the work done at the Ecumenical Consultation held at 
_ Bossey in February, 1950 (see Federation News Sheet, March-April, 1950). 
_ We there initiated a study of worshipping together in an ecumenical movement 
_- which has now been crystallized in a Federation Grey Book, which we have 
~ called Worship in the Ecumenical Movement: A Student Approach. We chose 
_ this title because such a book must deal with many questions which are the 
same whether it is students who are coming together ecumenically or church 
_ leaders ; moreover, it is true to say that in worship, as in so many other fields, 
Z the experience of the Federation, which a Grey Book draws upon and makes 
_ available, is relevant to the wider life of the Church and of the ecumenical 
- movement as a whole. Nevertlieless, it is primarily for students that this Grey 
~ Book has been written. We have had the problems of students in mind 
throughout : we have tried to meet the difficulties which students actually 
experience in trying to worship together ; we have sought to make available 
_ the experience which the Federation has gained in the course of its history 
- about the ways of dealing with these problems and difficulties ; we have tried 
to point students to the great enrichment of their worshipping lives which such 
an ecumenical experience makes possible. 
ee More precisely, this book attempts to be a guide book for S.C.M. staffs 
~ and student leaders to the practical and theological problems arising in student 
- worship. It attempts to serve study groups on worship by providing, not only 
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two important meetings will take place near Geneva, a Federation Consultation on - 


et 


S.C.M. secretaries talk it over 
Peter Kreyssig and Horst Bannach of Germany, with Torben Sorensen of Denmark 


a guide to the problems of worshipping together in an ecumenical movement, 
but also some introduction to worship itself, and questions for discussion 
after most of the sections. It thus tries to set worship in its place in the life of 
the Church as a whole. We hope it will be valuable in the life of the Move- 
ments : they can hardly fail to find enrichment from the opportunity of draw- 


ing upon the heritage of experience which the Federation has gained in this — | 
central sphere of Christian life. In writing this Grey Book, I have had the ~ 


privilege of collecting together some of that experience, through the medium 
both of the discussions of the Ecumenical Consultation, from which the whole 
process began, and from the exceptionally valuable comments and criticisms 


which I have had from some friends of the Federation of far longer exper- 


ience than my own, who have seen the book in draft. If I have been at all 
accurate in recording what I have learned fr@ém them, readers of the book 
ought to find in it something far broader than my own ‘ideas. 

Why did the Executive Committee of the Federation direct me to write 


a Grey Book on worship from the materials gathered at the last Ecumenical 
Consultation? Partly no doubt because of the interest in these questions | 


which is widespread among students, because of the controversies which are 
so often aroused by the worship at a Federation conference, controversies 


which show only too clearly how difficult it is to worship together at a con- 


ference where the members come from many different churches and traditions ; 
certainly because.this interest which students feel takes the form of a concern 
and an uncertainty, of searching and experiment to find a way of expressing _ 
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_ the dimly-felt need for the student Christian community to come before 
Zz God together, to praise Him and to bring before Him the concerns of the 
_university ; surely, too, because it is at the point of worship that our ecume- 
nical study becomes existential. When we worship together and when we 
witness together we discover the real meaning of ecumenism in the life of our 
S.C.M.: we discover here above all, in these central activities of the Church, 
_ what it means to belong together in one Church of Jesus Christ, and yet to 
___ belong also to divided churches, without which the one Church would have 
~ no reality for us, yet to which we owe loyalties which seem so often to hinder 
_ our full unity in worship. Our many discussions of communion and inter- 

communion have in the past focused this question for us; but the problem 

and the privilege are not confined to the Holy Communion — they exist every- 


NT 


___ where when “‘two or three” from different churches come together in the Lord 
___ Jesus Christ to worship God and to pray for the world. 

va This year’s Ecumenical Consultation was held at the end of January, at 
_ La Roche-Dieu, Biévres, near Paris, where the Annual Conference of the 
_ Federation took place last summer. Once again we had the privilege of having 
~ in the chair Dr. Visser *t Hooft, our former general secretary and chairman, 
= now general secretary of our “big sister’, the World Council of Churches. 
Some valued members of former Consultations were unable to be present, 
co owing either to the influenza epidemic or to other commitments, but we had 
a very representative group of national secretaries, students, and older friends 
- of the S.C.M. to discuss once again the problems which cause difficulties for 
e Student Christian Movements in regard to their relationship to the Church and 
‘Gi 
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Consultation 


Ecumenical Orthodox 
George Ravanis of Greece and Georges -—Khodre of Lebanon compare notes 
at Biévres 


the churches. This time the Consultation was asked to investigate the nature 


of the Federation ‘“‘as a lay ecumenical movement’’. In order to raise the pro- 
blem in its sharpest form, we considered how far the local Student Christian 


Association, and particularly the interconfessional S.C.A. or S.C.M., could 
be regarded as a congregation. The Federation has always been careful to 
say that the S.C.M. is not the Church, nor a church. But these are negative 
statements, and do little justice to the quality of Christian community which 
we find that God gives to us in the S.C.M. If we did not feel ourselves to be 


somehow a community in the Holy Spirit, and not merely an association united. 


by human interests, many of our ecumenical problems would never arise for 
us. Moreover, how can we explain the peculiar nature of a body like ours, 
which values its relations with the churches, encourages its members to become 


members of churches, if they are not so already, takes seriously the loyalties 


which these students must then have to the churches of which they are mem- 
bers, even admits church-related Movements into what was originally and as 
far as the Federation is concerned still is essentially an ecumenical fellowship, 


and yet with all this well-founded respect for the churches, seeks to remain. 


independent from their actual control, seeks to be a student movement, in 
which students have the direction of affairs ? 

It was in our evangelistic task that we saw the clue to these and other pro- 
blems. The whole raison d’étre of the S.C.M. lies in evangelism. If it ever 
forgets this it had much better go out of business. The S.C.M.., as an instru- 
ment of evangelism in the university, must necessarily be an open community, 
a community which lives on the frontier between the Church and the world, 
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which tries to re-establish contact between these two entities that have become _ 


so isolated from each other. In this mixed community there is no doubt a gift 
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of the fellowship of the Holy Spirit: although there is no way in which we could 
adequately define it, the fellowship of the S.C.M. is part of the fellowship of 
the Church: the S.C.M. is an outcrop of the Una Sancta. This fellowship, 
into which we must welcome all students who are prepared to face seriously 
~ the question which is addressed to them by the Gospel, has of itself converting 
power. It reaches out to those who come within its range and draws men to 
Christ, because it is the fellowship of the Holy Spirit given to us, not just our 
fellowship. It is a community in which faith can grow, from the tiniest begin- 

_ nings to some sort of maturity. It is a community within which and from which 
witness is made to God in Christ. Yet God alone knows who are already His, 
who are the real Christians within this community ; it is not for us to try and 
draw the line. The S.C.M. is not the Church, though its life is part of the 
life of the Church. Yet it is certainly for the Church, and as part of the Church, 
that we carry on this evangelistic task, in a sense of evangelism which must 
include the deepening of faith in those in whom faith has been born, as well 
as the bringing to life of faith in those in whom it is not yet present. It is 

_ because evangelism in this sense is our real raison d’étre that we do not demand 
_ in advance from the potential Christian a decision as to church membership, 
_ nor do we have definitions of our own of the intellectual content of the deci- 
sion which is faith in Jesus Christ. It is because of the peculiar nature of evan- 
gelism in the university that we believe that the direction of affairs in the 
_§.C.M. should not lie in the hands of members-of church boards and similar 
_ institutions, but of students and other members of the academic community 
who alone can be truly familiar with the nature of-Christian obedience in the 
university. And yet because Christianity is an affair of the Church and not of 
individuals in their isolation, we must not set up our own community against 
the churches, we must not let our members suppose that membership of the 
_S.C.M. can be a substitute for membership in a church ; the only way to take 
our place in the Church of Jesus Christ is to accept the difficulties and disci- 
--plines of belonging in a quite concrete way to one of the divided churches, 
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like ourselves. Yet if we learn in the S.C.M. to recognize the gift of the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit, we shall be able to recognize it again in the chur- 
ches. If we have learned something of what Christian obedience in the uni- 
versity can mean, we shall be able to see something of its pattern in the parishes 
to which we shall go when we cease to be students. We shall have learned 
what it is not merely to go to church, but to be the Church, the Church which 
is set in the world for its salvation, and not merely for the sake of its own 
~ members. 
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Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM NICHOLLS. 


The price of a year’s subscription to the News Sheet is as follows: 
Sw. Fr. 2.50; 3s. 6d.; $1.00. 

Subscription orders may be sent to your national S.C.M. office or to 
Federation headquarters. 
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THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 


MOVEMENT 
OF INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON 


C28. PAUL 


What is today the Student Christian Movement of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon began in 1914 as the Student Christian Association of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and was practically carved out of the student branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. About 1934 it was felt that to be a real student organization it 
should include both men and women students. As a result two years later 
this change was effected, and the name was changed from S.C.A. to $.C.M., 
with all that the word ‘“Movement”’ implies. Its area of operation continued 
to be India, Burma and Ceylon. However, at the Triennal Conference in 
Tambaram in 1947, Ma Aye, the able Burmese spokeswoman, now well 
known in the Federation, presented her country’s request for the constitution 
of an autonomous Movement. In view of the political changes that had 
taken place and in accordance with the expressed desire of the Burmese dele- 
gates, the conference unanimously acceded to the request. The following 


year, also because of political changes, Pakistan was added, and the Movement : 


became the S.C.M. of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 


It is interesting to note that during the thirty-seven years of its existence — 


the Movement has had only three general secretaries: Mr. A. A. Paul, who 


did splendid pioneering work from 1915 to 1927; Dr. A. Ralla Ram, who — 


- from 1928 to 1948 did much to organize and spread the Movement to every 
part of this vast sub-continent, and myself. Professor Chandran Devanesan 
has been re-elected chairman for a second term in recognition of his services 
to the Movement. 

The Movement is governed by a General Committee composed of one 


* man and one woman student from each of the fourteen provincial areas, and 


twelve non-students who are co-opted to represent regional and special inter- 
ests. Other organizations such as the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the National 


Missionary Society and the National Christian Council are also represented, | 


and we have representatives on their committees: This indicates the desire 
for cooperation in such matters of common concern as publications, confer- 
ences, etc. There is a coordinating committee composed of the general 


secretaries of these organizations, and it was this committee that extended — 


the invitation to the World Christian Youth Commission to hold its conference 
in India in 1952. In each of the provinces there are secretaries and committees 
who are responsible to the national Movement for implementing its program 
in their areas, for initiating new activities, coordinating local units, and 
organizing the annual camps and retreats. 

_ The final strength of our Movement lies in the two hundred local groups 
im nearly all the colleges and universities of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, with 


a total membership of over six thousand students. Ceylon is very fortunate 
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erin having as university chaplain our friend and honorary secretary, the Rev. 
_ Celestine Fernando, who gives able guidance to the work of the Movement 


4 there. In each of the Madras-Vellore and Kerala areas there are over 
1,500 Christian students, and no dearth of either student or non-student 
_ leadership. Other areas 

_ are not so fortunate, but | 

all credit is due to our 

_ leaders there, who in | 

a spite of great handicaps 


~! 
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have been doing magni- 
ficent work. 

We have a _ budget 
of Rs. 25,000 (about 
$5,500), a third of which 
is raised by _ students 
during finance week and 
the balance by head- 
quarters through sub- 
scriptions and contribu- 
tions from individuals 
and organizations. 
Through the generous 
help of the Federation 
at a critical stage in the 
Movement’s life, our 
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& financial position is now. -~ F 
’ stable. However we are 
aiming at a budget of 
~ Rs. 40,000, which would 
__-enable the Movement to 


forge ahead and extend 
‘its program: 

The Student Outlook, 
» magazine of the Move- 
ment, is published eight 
times each year and is 
_ popular among members 
and friends of the Movy- 
- ement. With its news 
items, articles and pictures, it plays a useful part in keeping members 
informed of activities, programs and special projects, and in providing a 
-medium through which the students may express their own views. 


C. S. Paul and Philippe Maury 


Program of the Movement 
The Movement has endeavoured to set before its members a well-balanced 
five-point program consisting of evangelism, worship, churchmanship, study 


and social action. : : 
Evangelism is put in the forefront of our program because we feel that 


no Christian organization can justify, its existence except by accepting this 
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churches, we are aware that our special field of evangelism is the university. 
To this end, in our study conferences special attention is paid to the study 
of Christian obedience and witness in the university context. Our Kerala 
branch, under the leadership of Mathai Zachariah, has conducted two “Mis- 
sions to the University’, and similar efforts at university evangelism have 
been made in Ceylon, Madras and other centres. When our University 
Commission meets this summer it will gather together the results of the study 
and thought on this subject in our Movement, and will provide a fresh stimulus 
by focusing attention on a national strategy. 

Worship is equally integral to the Christian life. While our members are 
encouraged to attend church services regularly, student worship services 
under their own initiative and leadership are held during the term and at 
camps and retreats, because we feel that worship is that act in which all men, 


like Isaiah of old, come to realize their fallen state and to seek divine grace © 


to undertake their appointed tasks in His name. _ 

Knowing how integral the Church is to the life of the Christian, our Moye- 
ment encourages loyalty to the churches to which our members belong, and 
at the same time constantly holds before them the duty to think, pray and 
work for the one undivided Body of Christ, the Church. We have been exper- 
iencing the same difficulties and tensions as the rest of the Federation family. 


Realizing the depth and strength of these divisions, we are making haste 


slowly in this most difficult task. Our relation with the churches is cordial 


and we seek to serve them through our Student Volunteer Missionary Union — 


which is spreading throughout the Movement. Other recent developments 


_ are the formation of a Fellowship of Theological Students and a Fellowship of 


Medical Students. 


Study of the Bible, the Christian faith and doctrine, and of problems | 


related to the university, our socio-political life, etc., is taken seriously and 
pursued diligently by the local branches and by the national Movement. 
We realize that a university community like the S.C.M. must be a studying 
group. Although we have to our credit quite a number of publications, 


we have a long way to go to deserve the definition of a Christian as one who 


outthinks the heathen. As our finances improve we hope to have a Study 
Department with a paid secretary who will stimulate and coordinate efforts 


in this important part of our program. 


The social action part of our program is intended to help our members 
to show their Christian love in action by sharing the suffering and sorrow 
of the world around them. Our special technique for this is the Rural Service 
Squad with its motto, “Service before Self’. Its members, all of whom are 
dedicated to serve in rural areas, have developed a technique, program and 
rule of life peculiar to our Movement. The laboratory for this is in Pammel, 
an ex-criminal settlement near Madras, where Michael: Durairaj and his 
associates are engaged in full-time work. Work among ex-criminals is not 


easy, but with faith in God and in those whom they serve, groups of students | 


from different colleges in Madras have kept steadfastly at this task for over 


two years, and have done much to improve the moral and material well-being — 
of these unfortunate people through instruction, medical service, a leper 
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as its primary task. We aim to be a confessing and witnessing fellowship. ee 
While our members join in the general evangelistic efforts of their respective — 
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clinic, home visitation and a cooperative leather work shop. Dr. V. Benjamin 
and Dr. E. Fritschi, two stalwarts of the S.C.M., deserve special mention 
for their medical work in Pammel. While our emphasis is on rural work, 
in cities like Calcutta and Bombay our social service program takes the form 
of work in slum areas and, as occasion demands, of flood or famine relief, 
or of work among refugees. 

One final word about our recent Triennial Conference at Hyderabad, 
before I close this bird’s-eye view of the S.C.M. of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
This conference was a landmark in the life of the Movement for the quality 
of its leadership, and the fine Christian fellowship and great inspiration it 
provided. The afternoons were devoted to discussions of the special concerns 
and techniques of our Movement. This not only-helped to spread information 
regarding our activities to all parts of the Movement, but also provided us 
with a blueprint for development in the future. We have emerged stronger 
than ever before from this unforgettable conference. We felt that the hand 
of God was working mightily there, enabling us to overcome difficulties, 
any one of which could have wrecked’it. With sincere thankfulness to God for 
His grace and guidance, we are facing the future with a radiant hope and a 
new faith in the possibilities of our Movement. 

I would like to close this article with the hearty greetings of our Movement 
to all the national Movements in the Federation family. May we arise and 
shine for His glory. a 


, 
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FOR FRIENDS OF THE FEDERATION 


The following Federation publications are available for Friends of the 
Federation at reduced prices : 


The Task of the Christian in the University. Sw. frs. 1.—; Is. ; $0.25 
La tdche du chrétien dans Tuniversité ...... SW aL ole Se ee SOLOS 
Out of Weakness Made Strong — a Report on 

the Work of the W.S.C.F. 1938-1946 . free 
Unto a Lively Hope — a Report on the Work 

of the W.S.-C..F. 1946-1949 a. 02s Sw. frs. 1.—; 1s.; $0.25 
VA SBIEE VER PRC COT Clean cte) smote at Sickotete Mot acest ese) sae Swi its. 1.507; 25.6d..; 50:50 
Ghee Meaning.of History scevtin sila. os oes oes Sw.frs: li—};  1s.; $0.25 
Christian Witness in the Resistance ........ free 
GCinguante GnSaA MIStOIE Tee wins cle «anes oe > Sons Swatrs<.1250's- 2s. Gd. ; $050 
Worship in the Ecumenical Movement ...... Sw. frs. 1.50 - 2s. 6d. ; $0.50 


~LOOKING BACKWARD — 
MarIgE-JEANNE DE HALLER 


The National Assembly of the Student Christian Association Movement 
(also known as N.I.C.C.), held from December 27 to January 2 at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, was one of the largest student conferences I have 


ever attended. Over two thousand student delegates and leaders came from  — 


all over the United States for what was partly a conference and partly a legis- 
lative assembly called to decide on the program of activities of the student 
Y.W. and Y.M.C.A. for the next four years. — 

What a lovely surprise to see in the big registration hall so many people 
whom I had met during my tour of the southwest and midwest regions of the 
United States, and also students who had been at Federation conferences in 


the United States and Europe! This is one of the great joys of such a meeting - 


— people who have not seen each other for a long time meet and in the atmo- 
sphere of a Christian community can talk together freely about the questions 
which are of deepest significance in their lives. The world situation was very 


much in everyone’s mind; many of the students had received draft notices 


or were expecting them soon. All made a tremendous effort during the meet- 
ing to look at the situation soberly and to try to understand what attitude their 
Christian commitment demanded of them. 


The theme of the conference, ““What does God require of us ?”’, was pre- — 


sented in four major addresses. Rev. Alexander Miller from New Zealand 
spoke on “‘The World” and “Christian Vocation’, Dr. James Pike, chaplain 
of Columbia University, on “‘Christian Faith’, and Dr. Edwin Aubrey of the 
University of Pennsylvania on “The University”. The commissions into 
which we were divided thrashed out issues arising from the speeches, and 


discussed prepared agendas. Professor Calhoun of Yale, who was at the ~ 


General Committee in 1949, led part of the staff-faculty seminar which met 
during the conference. 


The session at which three alumni spoke about what the Movement had i 


meant for them in the past and what they expected it to mean to students 
today was one of the most impressive of the conference. Their joy and con- 


viction in telling of their personal experiences made one realize that Student _ 


Movements really do help students to get deeper into the Christian faith. 
How pleasant it was to walk on the campus and to meet Luther Tucker, 
formerly Federation treasurer ; Kirtley Mather, who was at Oslo in 1947 and 


who presented the Federation’s University Commission work to the Assembly — 
with a superb conviction ; Paul Limbert, who was at our American-European. 


Seminar last summer ; Leila Anderson and Edwin Espy, who as national ““Y” 
executives were in charge of the conference, and so many others whom I 
haven’t space to mention. : 

The commissions worked hard and late for the first three days, and then 
plenary sessions discussed and adopted the statements they had prepared. 


One of the greatest issues at the Assembly was, what are the essential charac- _ 


teristics of the Movement ? What do we mean when we say we are a Christian 
Movement? What kind of witness should we make in the universities ? 


What is the relationship of the student Y.M. and Y.W.C.A. to the churches 24 
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_ The Bork of the sub-committee on personal growth and Bible study showed 


; a how eager students are to go deeper into the essentials of their faith. 
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During the legislative sessions students with remarkable patience dis- 


cussed until late at night the documents presented to them. I greatly admired 


the two student chairmen who handled so ably the crowd of two thousand stu- 
dents, all anxious to debate the detailed wording of the resolutions. I realized 
even more than before how much we in different parts of the world need to 
try to understand one another, realizing that a form of procedure, which in 
some parts of the world would be a hindrance to spiritual growth, in others is 
a help. If I say here that I had some difficulty in following the debates and 
understanding what was going on, it may comfort some American students 
who feel rather lost when they come to a Federation conference. 

Since I could not visit the “deep south”, it was a great joy for me to take 
part in the New Year’s Eve party organized by students from that region. I 
hope that I shall some day be able to meet you on your homé ground! The 
same evening some Hawaiin students also held a party from which their guests 


came to the midnight service decked in lovely orange leis. Some of the foreign 
students also entertained groups of American students at national parties. 


When the conference was over and we had waved goodbye to the loaded 
buses leaving for thirty-six-hour trips to Texas and other_remote places, I 


could not help thinking of the wonderful bond which unites students within 
_ the Federation, and was deeply grateful that™the very generous collection 
- which was taken on the Federation evening at the conference, together with 


funds already received from Canada, will make it possible for the Latin 
American Movements to have their first Leaders’ Training Conference. 


* oF * 


I left the N.I.C.C. Assembly for two days to attend a meeting of Episco- 


_palian students at Cranbrook School near Detroit. The charming quartette of 
- Texan students who were to meet me had never before driven in Detroit,-and 
-wandered around in the dark and snow of the big city while I waited in the 


station. The result was that we arrived two hours late for my Federation 


-speech. How wonderful it was to be welcomed to this lovely, Gothic-styled 


college by Roger Blanchard, executive secretary of Episcopal student work, 


*’ who was at the Federation Executive Committee last summer, and to see 


among the students who had nobly waited so long for me several whom I 


had met previously either in Europe or America! There were about two 
- hundred and fifty of them, all singing and in high spirits, and it was no effort 


to speak in such a friendly atmosphere. 

A real spirit of worship permeated the whole meeting, as the students 
evidenced their desire not only to be creative in the life of their church but 
to remain faithful to it. They worked hard in committees setting up the new 
organization which was to bind together their local groups. They obviously 
did a good job, since the National Canterbury Association has now come 
into existence. During my months in the States I had come to know some of the 


local branches and to appreciate the work they are doing, and I was grateful 
for this opportunity to participate in the meeting at which their National 


Association was formed, and to tell them how glad we are to have them in 


_—(our Federation pellowship< 


MEDITATION 


The following are excerpts from a talk given at the annual meeting last September 
of the United Student Christian Council of the United States by the Rev. Robert Bil- 
heimer. ; 


The situation in which we find ourselves is, first, one of vast contrasts. There 
is the contrast between the white and the coloured. It exists in the world between the 
white West and the coloured East. It is a contrast which results in terrible suffering 
and is fraught with awesome tension. 

There is the contrast between the rich and the poor. Current prosperity in the 
United States should not blind us to the fact that here too there is a vast multitude of 
the desperately poor. Neither should it take from us the painful knowledge that the 
rest of the peoples of the world do not share our plenty, that they are poor and in 
pain and want because of their poverty. So great is this contrast that it has in fact 
caused most of us to forget the poverty of the world, so that we have no notion as to 
how this wealthy nation should conduct itself amid the contrast. 


* * * 


There is the contrast between the certain and the uncertain. In nation after 
nation peoples are rising up in a new determination. It is happening in our own nation. 
These are the certain people, certain of what they want and must have. In contrast, 
so many of us in the western democracies are on the defensive. In the face of new 
aggressiveness we do not know what we want, and we cling to what we have, some- 
times as though it had an absolute value. The desperation with which we hold on to 
it is the measure of our uncertainty. 

Ours is a situation, too, of pain, suffering and death. There is the great, dramatic 
suffering of war — of war recently endured, and of war in prospect. There is the 
subtle suffering of fear — known and unknown fear, corroding the minds and souls 
of people, unhinging their stability, disintegrating their lives. There is the grinding 
suffering of continuing social oppression. 

In such a situation we meet to discuss Christian evangelism. 


Ret ies 


In the Christ whom we face there is love. For His love, these contrasts which 
produce suffering are intolerable. In Christ, there is authority, that quality in Him 
which, we believe, is the ultimate solvent of uncertainty and fear. In Him, there is 
life, that life which can transform the pain and suffering and death of this world. 


* * * 


What kind of people are we, who meet to consider Christian evangelism ? 


As students in the colleges and universities we represent the very essence of pri- 


vilege in this world. We are rich. Some of us may not have a large amount of money 
in the bank for our personal use, but we are set in luxurious surroundings in our 
colleges and universities ; we do not know hunger beyond the healthy stage ; we have 
as ironclad an assurance of a good living as it is possible for a society to provide ; we 


move among a plenty of goods which has all but overstuffed our appetites. We are _ 
protected, and in general we hide behind our protection. Our education, by and — 
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large, is a kind of great protection, against failure to achieve success, against not 
‘getting a good job. 

As Student Christian Movements, we are hyper-institutionalized, as indeed the 
‘churches of which we are members find themselves to be. We live and move and 
__ have our being in programs, budgets, staffs, the self-interests of our Movements 
_ which we sometimes confuse with their ‘distinctive witness” 

As student Christians, we are for the most part a peor without the love of 
_ Christ, but with some enthusiasm for a cause. Although one does take note of consi- 
derable activity in reference to our varied programs, one is not impressed in our con- 
ferences or on the campuses by a passion for human beings and their needs. So far 


__ as we are moved, it is by something colder and more superficial than that. We have 
4 a considerable skill in promotion, whereby we are able to put this or that over in an 
_. occasionally impressive way. But he is rare among us who speaks as ‘“‘one having 
 authority”’. 

a *x* * x 

i 

a 

ies What must we do? « 


We must get rid of the subtle influence of two false syllogisms. The first, in what- 
ever form it is found is : My country is right ; my country orders me to do this thing ; 


4 in doing it, I am therefore right. The second is similar to the first : My-church stands 
__ for Christ ; I work for my church ; therefore I work for Christ.“They are both lies. 
“a _ Neither country nor church stands as the mediator-of right and wrong between a 
2 man and God. This we admit clearly enough in principle, but in fact we deny it. 
= We shall be tested at these points in the coming years, and it is high time that we 


understood and rid ourselves of the pervasive influence of these falsities. 

‘We must stand, naked, before the needs of people. If we see that people, under- 
neath their politeness, hate us, as individuals or, for instance, as white men, we must 
not justify ourselves and harden our souls. If people would take away our privi- 
~ leges, we must not become defensive. If people are hard and scornful, we must not 
~ build a wall to protect our sensibilities. ‘‘If you love them who love you, what thanks 
_ have you?” If we are Christians, we must not be concerned about what is ours, 
_ heither must we assume that what has been given to us in trust — our country and our 
_ church, for instance — is ours. Our concern is people, individuals and en masse, but 
always people, other people than ourselves. We must stand naked before them and 
their needs. ee 

We must stand, naked, before Christ. His purity will blind us, but we must not 
recoil, thinking that we are after all no worse than the next man. His demand will be 
stern, but we must not shrink. His power will be overwhelming for our feeble frames, 
but we must not be afraid. He has come to such an impure, weak and fearsome soul 
as mine, for the purpose of re-establishing it as the soul of a son of God. 


* * * 


We must accept the miracle. However one may analyze the world situation, its 
‘needs come down — from a Christian viewpoint — to two. The world needs love and 
authority. These are precisely the two things which we do not have, as we meet to 
consider evangelism. But these are the two things which Christ does in fact give to us. 
He converts from the cruel and the selfish to the merciful and self-sacrificing, from” 
the uncertain and the fearful into those having authority. Standing naked before 


he, 


Him, we must accept the miracle, for the promise is unto us. And it is true. 


ae & 
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UNIVERSITIES IN YUGOSLAVIA _ 
February 1951 


Puitie ZEALEY 
_ Secretary of World University Service 


Upon my arrival from Greece, my first visit was to the new University of Mace- — 
_donia centred in the town of Skoplje in the south of Yugoslavia. For centuries — 
Macedonia was oppressed by foreign invaders, and even between the wars was a 
neglected and backward part of pre-war Yugoslavia. I was told in Skoplje that 
in 1939 there were only three hundred Macedonian university graduates to serve 
the needs of a population of about one million. Consequently, the decision, to 
establish a university in Skoplje was greeted with great enthusiasm and has led to — 
quite astounding progress during the last four years. The government has built — 
large, modern buildings for four of the five faculties, and all of them are either com- — 
pleted or near completion. At the Technical College, for instance, professors and 
students were already working on the ground floor, while, on the floor above, work- _ 
men were laying floors and glazing windows. During their free time, students — 
themselves are volunteering to assist in the completion of their future classrooms and 
laboratories. The university is being closely geared to the needs of the local popu- 
lation. There is an acute need for doctors and the Medical Faculty was one of the 
first to be established. The Agricultural Faculty is working especially on problems — 
related to the development of local crops—cotton, tobacco, fruit, etc.,andthe Forests 
Department on problems related to the re-forestation of this area, which was almost 
completely denuded of trees by occupying forces. The development of industry 
requires architects and civil engineers, and the Technical School for the time being © 
is limiting itself to these two departments. 
In a town which has almost doubled its population in ten years, the accommodation 
problem is acute, and due to last year’s drought, food is scarce and the diet mono- — 
tonous, but both professors and students were not so concerned about these problems — 
as they were about the possibilities of getting essential technical equipment for their — 
studies. In the Faculties of Arts and Economics there is a high proportion of extra- 
mural students who live and work in distant parts of the country. They have to — 
take the same exams, but the regular students’ committees have made it their special 
responsibility to contact and aid these students as much as possible. In general — 
the sense of social responsibility is highly developed, there being a very real recog- 
nition of the importance of this work for the raising of living standards in this corner 
of Europe. University education is free, but a large number of students receive 
scholarships for living expenses; in addition the government has awarded some 4 
scholarships to enable more advanced students to complete their studies in the uni-_ 
versities of Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana which have facilities for study that 
Skoplje does not yet possess. 2 
In Sarejevo I found another new university established at about the same time as ? 
that at Skoplje. Here also good progress is being made in spite of enormous diffi- 
culties and a serious shortage of all forms of equipment. However, whereas Skoplje 
did have a kind of Arts College on which the present notre of Rouse ly has 
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New student hostel at University of Skoplje 


been founded, Sarejevo lacked this advantage, with the result that the library is 
still little more than a meagre nucleus. 

In Belgrade I had the good fortune to be present at the inaugural meeting of the 
newly formed W.U.S. Cooperating Committee. To this meeting came delegates 
from every university in Yugoslavia, and after the adoption of the Statutes a com- 
mittee was formed which includes at least one professor and one student from each 
university centre, the larger universities also having representatives from their medical 
and technical schools. In his inaugural speech, the President-Professor Kirilo Savic 
emphasized the important responsibility which was now placed in the committee 
to play its part in furthering Yugoslavia’s participation in the development of a 
world university community. Several of the members expressed the need to make 
known the activities of W.U.S. within their own universities. Thanks were expressed 
to the General Assembly of W.U.S. for the allocation of 20,000 Swiss francs to be 
spent mainly on medical supplies and technical equipment for Yugoslav universities. 
The meeting appointed Mr. Anton Lah as general secretary. He is already known 
to many members of W.U.S. committees as he participated in the series of meetings 
held in Geneva in December, 1950. 

While in Belgrade I had the opportunity to visit several of the faculties, the student 
health centre, the Lola-Ribar student hostel and a rest centre for students at 
Ayala some thirty kilometres outside the city. Everywhere I was given a warm 
welcome and had many rewarding talks with both professors and students. 

I travelled from Belgrade to Zagreb with a group of students returning home 
after the W.U.S. Belgrade meeting. Unfortunately I was able to spend only one 
day in Zagreb, but had time to see something of the medical school and library and 
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Students can continue their studies in bed while undergoing treatment 
at the Student Polyclinic, Belgrade. 


to visit a student hostel, where among others I was able to talk with students from 


Skoplje and Sarejevo who were there on special scholarships. They were most happy 
to hear that I had also visited their home universities and could bring them news 
of the latest developments there. 

My last stop before returning to Geneva was at the lovely city of Ljubljana. 
Here one finds the University of Slovenia and, as in the case of Skoplje, teaching is 
in the local language. In the National and- University Library, I was shown a copy 
of the first Bible printed in Slovene as well as treasured manuscripts of some of the 
famous Slovene poets. One large reading room has been set aside for students, and 
in spite of the fact that I arrived during the mid-semester holidays, the room was 
nearly full. The director explained that during term time there is often a queue 
of students waiting for places to be vacated. 

While in Ljubljana, I received a beautiful album of photographs depicting student 
life. It was inscribed as follows : “This is a gift by the students of Ljubljana to World 
University Service in sign of gratitude, hoping for a further development of mutual 
friendship.”’ -This presentation made a fitting climax to my brief tour of the univer- 
sities of Yugoslavia, for everywhere I had found a warm and deep desire ‘‘for a 
further development of mutual friendship’. 


Material in the News Sheet may be reprinted in other publications with- 
out special permission, with a credit line, ‘“‘Reprinted from the World’s 
Student Christian Federation News Sheet’. 
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AN ECUMENICAL TRADITION 


a Fdamnenical work seems to be easier when it brings together people from 
far-away countries, for there is the attraction of distance, a certain curiosity 
~ about the unknown, the possibility of discovering new areas of spiritual life. 
_ But when participants in an ecumenical meeting live in the same city and 
__ belong to the same community, when the city is big and its life complex, then 
_ ecumenical work, involved in all the intricacies-of daily obligations, becomes 
_ exceedingly difficult. This is the case in Paris where everyone is rushed, 
_ where nobody has any free time, and where twenty-five per cent of all effort 
_ and time must be given to a struggle with distance. 
“1 Before the war we had more or less regular ecumenical work, culminating 
_ in periodic conferences : three confessions (Catholic, Reformed and Orthodox), 
_ meeting for three days of discussion, with three speeches on the same theme 
___ by representatives of the three confessions, and with three eucharistic services 
attended by all participants. These conferences were modest in size, but 
profound and effective. 
_ After the war we tried to resume this work. An ecumenical circle was 
- formed and met monthly at the headquarters of the French $.C.M. In spite 
of all the difficulties of Paris life, it had thirty to sixty members. In 1950 we 
_ decided to have Jess frequent but deeper discussions at La Roche-Dieu, con- 
_ ference centre of the French S.C.M. just outside. of Paris. At the last of 
_ these meetings we were a rather representative group. Father Liegé, Domi- 
- nican and a professor at-Le Saulchoir; Pastor Sweeting, secretary of the 
_ French S.C.M.; Professor S. Verkhovsky of the Institute of Orthodox Theo- 
- logy in Paris, and myself represented the “older” generation. About thirty 
students of the three confessions made up the rest of the conference. We 
_ talked about the Church and about the way to conceive of it and to experience 
it. The speech by Father Liegé aroused the most passionate discussion. 
_ He spoke of the complaints of Orthodoxy and Protestantism against Roman 
~ Catholicism and defended it by trying to show that Roman Catholicism is the 
fullness where everyone, Orthodox and Protestants included, can find his 
place by giving up his unilateral attitude. That thesis provoked an interesting 


- just to listen without speaking. 

- The main purpose of these conversations is not only to promote ecume- 
nical unity — this is difficult, if not impossible — but to maintain such a 
climate of understanding, interest and sympathy as has been experienced in 
- the past history of the ecumenical movement. Psychologically speaking, this 
_ work must be constantly restarted, and in that new beginning it is important 
‘not to run into the same difficulties which have already been recognized and 
overcome in earlier work. All members of the movement have their ecume- 
nical biographies, but the movement itself has its history ; it is important not 


through personal effort to put ourselves at the level of the task which is trans- 
nitted to us by the living tradition of ecumenism. 


to start that history again according to the biography of every member, but_ 
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FEDERATION AROUND THE WORLD 


River Plate 


We are very happy to have in this 
issue of the News Sheet several interest- 
ing reports from the River Plate S.C.M.., 
which illustrate very well the vitality of 
this young Movement. 
items are from letters of Jorge Nazzari, 
its general secretary, to the Federation 
office in Geneva : 


We have just come back from a won- 
derful camp — a national student con- 
ference — which was organized by the 
Uruguayan group and held at the beauti- 
ful seaside camp of Las Flores. 

From twenty-five to thirty students 
worked hard during one week on the 
values of the modern theological ideas 
regarding the Bible, the social question, 
the ecumenical movement, the political 
question, and the theological question 
itself. Karl Barth’s ideas regarding these 
subjects were especially considered, 
comparing them with the ideas of so- 
called liberalism. 

Several denominations were repre- 
sented in this conference, namely, 
Lutherans, Waldensians, Methodists, 


The following — 


A study group at an Uruguayan student conference 
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Catholics, and members ofthe Ortho- 
dox and French Reformed Churches. 
Though it was an Uruguayan national 
camp, five students came from Argen- 
tina. * 

\ It was significant to see how interested 
the students were in theological prob- 
lems. They followed the lectures with 
deep interest, actively participated in 
group discussion, working hard on a 


summary of the lectures which will be 
published in the next number of our 


magazine. 


This camp has given me great hopes. 
for the future work of the Student | 


Christian Movement here. I can see the 
beginning of a deep interest in religious 


matters. During last year I led the group ~ 


in a study of the liberal position of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. The’ desire to 
know other forms of Christian thought 
brought about the subject of our camp. 
The students in this group are growing 
in their religious life. This will give them 
a more solid basis for their future work 
as a group, and IJ am sure that they will 
find the purpose of the Student Christian 
Movement more and more together with 
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a sounder understanding of Christian 


thought. 


* * * 


Our main project for 1951 consists of 
establishing in Argentina three student 
homes, the main one in Buenos Aires 
and two others in the important univer- 
sity cities of Rosario and La Plata. 
We are sure that this project will greatly 
help to build up our groups, giving 
them a centre of action and a concrete 
goal. 
be a very valuable contribution to the 
community since students are compelled 
to live wherever they can, most of the 
time in boarding houses far from Christ- 
ian standards. This idea has been wel- 
comed by Christian leaders in the River 
Plate and we will have sufficient moral 
support to carry out our project. We 
are creating a River Plate Christian Stu- 
dent Home Fund to establish these three 
homes and to improve the home we 
already have in Montevideo. 


The following are impressions of an 
Argentine student who had just taken part 
in her first S.C.M. conference : 


We travelled to Rosario, full of expec- 
tation as it was the first time we had 
taken part in this kind of activity. 


' Right from the start we were conscious 


of the genuine cordiality which existed 


- among Rosario members of the Move- 


ment. 
Those three days were for us rich in 


experience and pleasant surprises. The 


devotions were inspiring and the theme, 
‘Jesus, the Way, the Truth and the 
Life”, allowed us to get to know new 
aspects of Christ’s personality. An 
address on the value of religious exper- 
ience helped us to reconcile many 
apparently opposing points of faith and 
reason, and gave us new weapons to 
fight against our own doubts and those 
of others. Other discussions dealt with 
such subjects as “The University and 
Society”, “University and State” and 
“University Reform’. The complete 


‘freedom with which we discussed with 


the professors, the atmosphere of toler- 
and intellectual 


At the same time they will. 


sympathy are- 


things which we dream of having*in our 
universities and colleges. 

We should also like to mention the 
short moments we had between meet- 
ings which enabled us to come to know 
one another better, and find out about 
S.C.M. activities in other colleges. It 


' was thrilling to discover that in so many 


different colleges there are students 
thinking as we do to whom we are 
united by the same desire, and many of 
the students we thus met became real 
friends. 

We returned to Cérdoba much richer 
than we had left it — with new ideas and 
experiences, new friends and a great 
liking for Rosario and its people, with 
more enthusiasm and a keen desire to 
work in the knowledge that the S.C.M. 
will win through, because the spirit 
which we encountered and expérienced 
in those days belongs to undertakings 
which do not perish. .- 


This“account of the first Round Table 
Conference of River Plate Christian Grad- 
uates was sent by Daniel Lura-Villa- 
neuva, former general secretary of the 
River Plate S.C.M. 


As early ase 1943 the first steps were 
taken to interest Christian university 
graduates in getting in touch with each 
other. When Dr. Mackie came to 
Buenos Aires in 1944 we organized a 
meeting with some of them and occa- 
sional meetings followed. In, 1945 a 
small group was formed in Buenos Aires 
which has met to study Christian ethics, 
the Bible, important current events, 
book reviews, etc. The general secre- 
tary of the S.C.M. has “always tried 
during his travels to contact Christian 
graduates. This led to the decision to 
organize a Round Table Conference in 
Buenos Aires. The meeting fulfilled 
our expectations — that is, the thirty 
graduates got in touch with each other 
and several important problems were 
considered. The themes were: “Rela- 
tions among professors, graduates and 
students”, ‘““The Christian graduate and 
the university crisis’, ‘““The evangeliza- 
tion of intellectuals’, and ‘“‘Problems of 
Christian ethics in professional life’’. 


A unanimous desire was expressed to 
continue what has already begun to be 
called a movement, and to organize 
groups. similar to the one in Buenos 
Aires in other cities represented at the 
conference — Montevideo, Cdrdoba, 
La Plata — and in others if possible. 
We expect to hold a similar conference 
next year. 


Great Britain 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
British Student Christian Movement 
held its theological students’ conference 
on “The Authority and Interpretation 
of the Bible’. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to help those for whom the 
use of the Bible is a life-time profession 
see the relevance and authority of its 
message in the modern situations in 
which the Church finds itself. 

Several of the speakers emphasized 
that for many people the Bible had in 
fact ceased to be a relevant or under- 
standable book. Nansie Anderson, of 
the S.C.M. Study Department, spoke 
as a ‘““woman in the pew’’, pointing out 
the difficulty of seeing the meaning of 
the more delicate parts of biblical cri- 
ticism, and asking for the authority of the 
Word to be re-established in the face of 
the scientific research which had shaken 
it in the minds of so many church 
people. Professor Hodges of Reading 
University in his talk on ‘The Bible and 
the Intellectual” made the contrast 
between what the intellectual ‘‘expects 
of the Bible” and what in fact he has 
“a right to expect”. This contrast pro- 
vides one of the important tasks of the 
Church today, not so much that of deal- 
ing with the folk-lore “in the Bible’, 
but more with the folk-lore ‘‘about the 
Bible’. Canon Ted Wickham, industrial 
missioner of Sheffield, indicated that 
something of the same situation existed 
among present-day industrial workers ; 
their minds are often so filled up with 
distorted traditions and memories about 
the Bible — semi-Christian “rubbish” 
— that it is very difficult to present the 
real thing to them. 

Principal Cunliffe-Jones gave the three 
main addresses laying the foundations 
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for the discussions of the theme. He 
dealt with some of the particular pro- 
blems raised by the speakers mentioned 
above, and also introduced the confer- 
ence to recent ecumenical studies being 
conducted in this field, especially by the 
Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches. In the concluding talk, 
“The Bible and the Parish”, the Rev. 
Charles Cranfield of Durham Univer- 


sity accepted the necessity of making 
every effort to present the Bible in a ~ 


relevant and intelligible way to the 
modern man, but asserted from per- 
sonal experience the powerful way in 
which the Bible made itself known to 
those who made an effort to deal with 
it, whether theological students or a 


study group of labouring people in an — 


average parish. The minister must 
never become overawed by the diffi- 
culties of communicating the biblical 


message ; in spite of all its limitations 
~ the Bible itself is one of the greatest allies 


he has in presenting its Gospel. 
The responsibility for the worship of 
the conference was in the hands of Keith 


Bridston of the W.S.C.F. staff and the - 


Rev. A. G. Hebert, S.S.M. of Kelham. 


Indonesia 


The following is based on a report by 
Tine Fransz, general secretary of the 
Indonesian S.C.M. (G.M.K.I.), on their 
national conference : 


“This conference was the first one for 
ten years — ten years full of history. 
During these years much has happened 
in and around the G.M.K. New and 
young people have come forward, 
filling the places left empty by the ‘old’ 
ones. Together we form the G.M.K. 
family which is now spread over Maca- 
sar, Surabaja, Jogjokarta, Bandung and 
Djakarta. One branch hears and knows 
only a little of the others, only through 
our magazine Omnes. However, al- 
though there is so little visible contact, 
there is another contact which is not 
visible, but closer and deep, the convic- 


tion of the oneness in Jesus Christ. This — 
became a reality from the very first day. 


of the conference.” 
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Tine Fransz (right) with a group of Indonesian students 


This is how one student expressed the 
significance of this first post-war nation- 
al S.C.M. conference in Indonesia. 
It was attended by thirty Indonesian 
students, eight Chinese and a Dutch boy, 
and the leadership was truly interna- 
tional — Indonesian, Dutch, Swiss and 
Indian. “We were conscious of being 
part of a world movement, not only 
because we had these leaders, but also 
because of the greetings that came to us 
from Philippe Maury and Kyaw Than 
in Geneva, from Russel Chandran in 
India, from Frank Engel in Australia, 
from the president of the S.C.M. of the 
University of Melbourne, and also from 
the Indonesian Christians in Holland, 
who were having a conference at the 
same time. All these greetings were read 
to the conference and it was fine to 
know that we were backed by the 
prayers of so many friends all over the 
world.” 
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The conference was opened by Dr. Si- 
regar, National Chairman of the 
G.M.K.J., and the Rey. Rosin from 
Switzerland, a lecturer at the theol- 
ogical college, gave an address on the 
spiritual aspects of the Pantja Sila, 
the five pillars of the Indonesian state — 
recognition of the divine omnipotence, 
humanity, national consciousness, demo- 
cracy and social justice. The following 
day the conference divided into small 
groups for Bible study and discussion, 
each reporting to a full plenary session 
in the evening. The students found the 
Bible study of special significance, for 
time after time in their comments on 
the conference they referred to its value. 
‘During the discussions it became clear 
that the Bible is the only book which 
gives guidance in our search for truth. 
The content of the Bible is not dead, but 
living.... With the Bible in our hands 
we thought not only about spiritual 


questions, but we were also awakened to 
the life in the midst of our people... 
The Bible study circle is the most impor- 
tant thing in the G.M.K., a source of 
strength for its members in their endea- 
vour to be good citizens.” 

Other students mentioned the joy of 
having fellowship at the Christmas 
season with the Christian congregation 
in the small town near the camp, another 
the morning worship services — “there 
while praying in silence together we felt 
ourselves one in the service of our Lord” 
— and still another the conviction which 
came to him at the conference about the 
importance of the G.M.K.: “The 
G.M.K. is not something we do as a 
pastime, not something we do if we have 
some free time,- but something we must 
do, although we have not enough time. 
The G.M.K. is a mission for us as 
Christian students.” 


Czechoslovakia 


Extract from a letter from Dr. J. B. 
Soucek, chairman of the Akademicka 
YM. GA: 


Last summer we had our usual Con- 
ference in Hronov in Northeast Bohemia. 
The first part, in which younger partici- 
pants, mainly schoolboys and school- 
girls, were present, had “Christian 
Realism” for its general subject, while 
the second had as its theme “Life by 
Faith”. They were very good confer- 
ences and were a real help to those pre- 
sent. In August a group of our student 
members formed a “‘work-brigade”’ which 
did forestry work in Northern Moravia. 
They greatly appreciated this new oppor- 
tunity to live and work together for a 
prolonged period. 

Our work this autumn is concentrated 
in a number of study circles : one studies 
the work of St. Augustine, another some 
outstanding works of contemporary 
theology — Barth and Niebuhr. This is 
a group of laymen which desired to be 
acquainted with the main ideas of these 
men of great fame whose real work is 
frequently very vaguely known to 
average lay Christians. There are also 
Bible study groups ; now and then there 


is to be a full meeting of all members 
with an address on some live subject. 
The group in Brno studies St. Augus- 
tine and the Bible in alternate sessions. 


Belgium 


This report of the national camp of 
the Belgian S.C.M. was sent by Jacques 
Lombard, general secretary of the 
Movement : 


For the third consecutive year we 
found ourselyes at Mont de l’Enclus in 
October : even if our young Movement 
is opposed to tradition, we are here 
establishing one. 

The national camp of the Belgian 
S.C.M. had about twenty-two partici- 
pants plus four or five delegates from 
other countries. This small number 
represents a little less than half of our 


_ total membership of sixty, and gives to 
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such meetings the character of a really 
intimate community, which is so diffi- 
cult to create in the meetings of large 
S.C.Mis:. 

The theme of the camp was “The 
University”. This was divided into the 
following four parts, each of which was 
treated in an address followed by dis- 
cussion: “The University — Cultural 
Centre or Technical School?’’, ‘The 
Free University’, “The Catholic Uni- 
versity”, and “The Christian Student 
and the University”. Two Bible studies 
on “‘Man and the Temptation of Know- 
ledge”, and a discussion of the social 
situation of students completed the 
program. 

We had the good fortune to have in 
each of these fields specialists who were 
generous with their collaboration, in 
spite of the distance which separates 
Mont de l’Enclus from all civilization. 
In particular the presence of two pro- 
fessors from the University of Brussels, 
the centre of free thought in Belgian, 
was for the $.C.M. an unprecedented 
and extremely interesting experience. 

The first speaker, who defended the 
thesis of the university as a centre of 
culture, criticized the exaggerated spe- 
cialization of present-day university 
studies, of which one of the feels 
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consequences is the isolation of depart- 
ments to the point that there is often no 
common course in the faculties of li- 
terature and science. According to him 
the university must confine itself to 
indicating “‘points of reference” and to 
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cultivating a fruitful method of work. 
It is not to train specialists, but men and 
women capable of facing successfully 
new problems. 


_ The address on the free university, 
_ although brief, provoked a lively dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the principle 
_ of “free. inquiry”, which is the basis of 
_ the instruction at the University of 
_ Brussels, and the possible ethical import 
_ of such teaching, which denies that 


Belgian student leaders : in the foreground 
Jean-René Richelle, S.C.M. president at Liége, 
and Annette Klopfenstein, president at Brussells 


there is any power superior to -man and 
recognizes only science as a means of 
apprehending truth. 

It is always a pleasure for us to listen 
to our former national president, Pierre 
Mahillon, who gave the second talk. 
The experiences of his student 
life are still sufficiently recent 
so that without effort of 
imagination he can put himself 
in our present situation in the 
university. He used such 
experiences to illustrate his 
address, which was based on 
the work of John Coleman. 

The German delegation was 
composed of a student pastor 
and two students from Bonn. 
Their presence provided the 
opportunity for an exchange 
of views, sometimes difficult 
but always encouraging for — 
and it is-one of the great 
values of international camps 
— political and ethnic frame- 
works, even the most un- 
acceptable do not long pre- 
vent the recognition of persons 
in all their appealing individ- 
uality. 

To be complete I must also 
describe the moments of 
relaxation, some exuberant 
and noisy, some almost ser- 
ious : the reading, listened to 
attentively, of a play by 
Pirandello, followed almost 
immediately by a wild battle 
of beetroots in the moonlight. 
It is this absence of constraint, 
this spontaneity, which often 
astonishes the foreign partic- 
ipant in our camps. . — 

At this conference it was the conscious- 
ness of a real inner need which led us to 
pray, meditate and discuss together the 
theme of the university — the centre of 
our student life. 


Sweden 


These reportsfare based on an article 
by Lars Thunberg in Kristen Student, 
magazine of the Swedish S.C.M.:  ~ 


The winter conference of the Swedish 


S.C.M. this year took place at the 
Sigtunaskolan, January 9-12. It was 
unusual in that we had with us guests 
from the other Nordic countries and the 
general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Philippe Maury. 
Although the program perhaps looked a 
little disjointed at first sight, in the 
course of our fellowship it became inte- 
grated, became a part of God’s dealing 
with us. That happens always where 
two or three or more are gathered 
together in this way. 

The motto of the conference was from 
a poem by Karin Boye, “I pray, grant 
me to live close to the source and let me 
touch reality.”” The-fact that the ques- 
tions of reality and of personal commit- 
ment are very closely linked together was 
emphasized in the three main speeches. 

Everyone listened attentively when 
Philippe Maury spoke about “Our Mes- 
sage’. There was a seriousness in his 
interpretation of the world situation, and 
the question of reality again received the 
same answer as during the rest of the 
conference, when he said that Jesus 
Christ is our only message. 

During the conference discussions it 
became quite natural for us to talk about 
the question, how can I know God’s will, 
and how can I walk in God’s way? 
There was a personal tone in the large 
gathering that surprised many of us, 
who had believed that such an atmo- 
sphere was possible only in smaller 
groups. It is conceivable that our chair- 
man was right when he said that we had 
talked too little about the grace and the 
richness to be found in walking with 
God, but I think that the openness of 
these evening gatherings manifested a 
richness which had a value in itself. 


* a * 


Some of us had the privilege of remain- 


ing in Sigtuna a few more days to attend 
the Scandinavian Leaders’ Conference 
arranged by the United Student Christian 
Movement Council. It was most valu- 
able to be able to tackle an exacting 
positive piece work after the spiritual 
concentration of the winter conference. 
The main part of the time was devoted 


to commissions treating varying but 
essential problems like Bible study, the 
transition from high school to college or 
university, the Christian contribution to 
our university and student milieu, with 
special consideration of the relation 
between men and women, personal evan- 
gelism, the student movement and social 
questions, and Nordic student ecumen- 
ism. 

But the most important and valuable 
part of this conference was the personal 
exchange of thought and experience be- 
tween the different delegations. There 
was Finnish piety, humour and central 
Christian experience, Danish social en- 


thusiasm and Norwegian action-minded _ 


spirit. We did not have much time for 
such personal discoveries, but long 
enough to see how much such contacts 
can mean in our work. We were con- 
fronted with the reality which is our 
every-day situation, and we had an 
opportunity to find out together what it 
may mean to live close to the Source 
within that reality. 


Olle Engstrém, general secretary of — 


the Free S.C.M. of Sweden, has sent 
us the following report of their winter 
conference. 


Students like to talk, perhaps too 
much. One important task of the S.C.M. 
is to get them to stop talking once in a 
while. That is why the winter meeting 


of the Free S.C.M., held at Lidingé near 


Stockholm, started with a day of silence, 
prayer and meditation. In the medita- 
tion we followed the Magi to Jerusalem 
and were astonished to see how many 
there were there who were learned in the 
scriptures, who knew perfectly well what 
had happened in Bethlehem, but who did 
not go to offer their gifts and to see the 
glory of the Child. And we meditated — 


and prayed for ourselves and for our | 


Movement. 
What is the man like to whom we must 
tell what we have seen in Bethlehem ? 


One of the lectures dealt with changes 


in the idea of man in literature during 
the last decades, from the early works 


of D. H. Lawrence to the last ones of 


Graham Greene. The question naturally 
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arose as to how far this development in 
literature is significant for a change of 
' attitude in man himself. 

Philippe Maury visited us during the 
conference and spoke about the unique- 
ness of the Christian message. What he 
said about Jesus Christ as the Redeemer 
of the individual man, we in individua- 

_ listic Scandinavia knew rather well. But 
he also said that Christ is the Lord of 
history, having subdued all the powers 
we fear today — political parties, eco- 
nomic “laws’’, etc. This was something 


and gave them a glimpse of what is 
meant by a Christian conception of his- 
tory. And out of that came new confid- 
ence in the future. Another lecture 
dealt with the racial difficulties and ecu; 
menical indifference of the S.C.M. in 
the United States, so the conference was 
quite an international experience. 

Now that the conference is over we 
are still thinking about the well-informed, 
the “‘learned in scriptures” in Jerusalem, 
and at the same time about another 
question that very often comes into our 
minds and which we have not yet solved : 
how to carry out our evangelistic task 
in the universities. Let us pray for each 
other, that we may fulfil this primary 
task. 
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The following report has been sent to 
us by Helen Burlton, missionary secretary 
of the S.C.M. of Canada : 


‘We don’t know enough about mis- 
sions,” was one of the conclusions arrived 
at by a seminar group at the Western 
Regional Conference of the S.C.M. of 
Canada, held during the Christmas 
holidays in Edmonton. That is probably 
- not an uncommon statement, but it gains 
significance from the fact that it did not 
arise from a group of students studying 
missions, or the world Church, but from 
a seminar on “‘What can the Christian do 
_ for peace ?”” The group forwarded some 
positive suggestions to the Missionary 
- Committee, asking in particular for more 
_ visitors on the campus who have recently 
_ returned from the younger churches, and 
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new for many members of the conference . 
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for a publication with news of such 
churches and our relation to them. 

The simple but effective technique 
used after the theme speeches on the 
Christian faith, given by Dr. Ralph 
Chalmers, of St. Andrew’s College, Sas- 
katoon, may not be new to other Move- 
ments, but was used to good advantage 
at this conference. After the speech, 
every other row of students turned chairs 
face about, thus forming small groups 
for discussion of the speech. Ten to 
fifteen minutes was spent in this way, 
after which each group was given the 
opportunity to ask questions of the 
speaker. The whole process made for 
very lively discussion., Other seminars 
dealt with worship, vocation, and minor- 
ities in Canada. This last laid parti- 
cular emphasis on the Japanese-Canadian 
and the Canadian Indian ; for many of 
us it was a tremendous challenge to dis- 
cover the way in which these minorities 
have been treated in our country, and 
the delegates have asked each local unit 
to consider this issue in the coming 
term. ‘ 

The conference city is known as ‘“‘the 
fastest growing city in Canada”. A visit 
to its newly-discovered and developed 
oil fields provided a new experience for 
the delegates. 

At the same time, an Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Movement was in 
session at Kingston, Ontario, with 
Donald Mathers of Scotland, at present 
studying at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, as the theme speaker. He 
reversed the usual procedure in present- 
ing the Christian faith, starting with 
current views of history contrasted with 
the Christian view of history, and then 
proceeding to a consideration of the 
doctrines of man, redemption, Christ 
and God. 

The Rev. Norman Mackenzie, who 
has been a missionary in China, also 
spoke on his recent experiences there. 
He has returned to Canada to enroll in 
an agricultural college in order to go 
back to China as an agriculturalist. At 
the moment this seems impossible, but 
his understanding of the situation in 
China and of the mission of the Church 
in the world today was considered by 


many students the highlight of the con- 
ference. 

The issue of peace was discussed at 
this conference also, by a panel of 
speakers including Donald Mathers, who 
spoke on the British approach to inter- 
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in Burma, who gave an insight into the 
problems of the Orient, and Abraham 


Kabayama and Ted Baxter, students 


who had spent the summer in Europe 


and who presented different approaches 


national affairs, 


Miss Estelle Amaron, to the problem of maintaining peace. 


INTERCESSIONS 


An Act of Homage to the Risen and Ascended Lord 


(suitable for responsive use in S.C.M. groups) 


1 


Glory to thee, O Christ our ascended and ever present Lord, through 


Glory to thee who hast reconciled us all in one Body unto God through 
thy Cross, so that we are no more strangers, but fellow citizens with the 


Glory to thee who hast led captivity captive, and hast given gifts for the 


Glory to thee who dost redeem unto God with thy blosd men GE every ° 


Glory to thee who art with us always, even unto the end of the world. 


Glory to thee who didst institute a perpetual remembrance of thy pre- 


Glory to thee who art in our midst as we are gathered Lopranes in thy 


Glory to thee who hast gone before to prepare a place for us in thy Father’s _ 


Leader : 
whom we have access to the Father. 
Group: Glory to thee. who lovest us and hast loosed us from our sins. 
Leader : 
saints in the household of God. 
Group : 
perfecting of the saints. 
Leader : 
title and tongue and people and nation. 
Group : 
Leader : 
cious death and dost unite us therein with thy very self. 
Group : 
Name. 
Leader : 
house. 
Group : 


Glory to thee, the author and finisher of our Faith, that God ‘in all ihings 
may be glorified. Amen. , 


A Whitsuntide Prayer 


Thou Holy Spirit of God, that dost prefer before all temples the upright 
heart and pure, instruct us in all truth ; what in us is dark, illumine ; what is 
low, raise and support ; what is sheilow: deepen ; 


name of Jesus, the giver of all grace. Amen. 


Printed oy “‘La Concorde’’, Lausanne (Switzerland) 


that every chapter of our - 
lives may witness to thy power and justify the ways of God to men. In the ; 


